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Administrative Procedure In Curriculum Revision 


DAVID M. JACKSON, Dean of the Faculty 
North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, Illinois 


To what extent shold a program of 
eurriculum revision be planned and eval- 
uated cooperatively by administrators 
and teachers? Who should participate 
in the planning process? What forms of 
planning or kinds of faculty organi- 
zation are most appropriate? Cuestions 
such as these must be resolved in some 
manner by administrators and others who 
are involved in a program of curriculum 
revision. 


As answers to these and similar ques- 
tions find expression in practice in 
schools, certain patterns of adminis- 
trative procedure are developed. These 
patterns vary from school to school and 
may be categorized on the basis of the 
extent to which the teaching group is 
involved in planning, decision making, 
and evaluation. Two contrasting pat- 
terns of administrative procedure which 
are commonly found in schools can be 
described as (1) a pattern of adminis- 
trative commitment to curriculum re- 
vision and (2) a pattern of group com- 
nitment.! Hereafter these patterns will 
be referred to as the administrative 
pattern and the group pattern. 


In the administrative pattern original 
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impetus for change comes from the ad- 
ministration. The forms of organization 
which are set up provide for represen- 
tation but not for total faculty par- 
ticipation. Emphasis in the curriculum 
revision program is on the production of 
learning materials such as courses of 
study and units of work. Once they are 
developed, the new materials are in- 
stalled by instructing teachers in their 
proper use. 


In the group pattern initial stimu- 
lation may come either from teachers or 
administrators. In either case the group 
sees the problem as its own. The forms 
of organization which are set up provide 
for participation by all staff members 
in face-to-face groups. Much of the 
value of the curriculum revision program 
is seen as coming from the personal 
growth which group members achieve as a 
result of their participation. 


A study recently completed at the Mid- 
west Administration Center directed at- 
tention to the effects of these two 
patterns of administrative procedure on 
programs of curriculum revision.” In 
particular, staff members' perceptions 
of the curriculum revision program were 
examined in schools identified as using 
the administrative pattern andin schools 
using the group pattern, 


Plan of the Study 


Due to the intensive nature of the 
investigation and the limited number of 
available schools satisfying the se- 
lection criteria, only four schools were 
involved. Two of the schools, referred 
to below as Schools A and B, were cate- 
gorized as examples of the administrative 
pattern, while the other two, Schools C 
and D, were seen as examples of the 
group pattern. The combined judgments 
of individuals acquainted with the 


/ 


schools and the investigator's prelimi- 
nary observations were the bases for 
this classification. Later investigation 
revealed that the initial designation of 
schools according to administrative 
procedure was justified. 


The curriculum revision program in 
each of the schools involved intro- 
duction of elewents of the core ceur- 
riculum design. In each school two or 
more areas, such as English and social 
studies, were combined in a daily period 
longer than the single period. In each 
case the administrator also saw the 
program as moving toward a core as the 
term is defined by Faunce and Bossing.? 
The core design was selected for this 
study because it represents a kind of 
curriculum revision which is quite ex- 
tensive and which, as it moves away from 
the conventional program of separate 
subjects, has consequences for the 
entire school staff. 


The data of the study were gathered 
principally by personal interview tech- 
niques, supplemented by a teacher satis- 
faction scale and a questionnaire 
instrument designed to weasure respond- 


ents' orientation toward the theories 
basic to the core curriculum or the 
subject-centered curriculum.‘’, Those 
parts of the data which revealed staff 
members' perceptions of the program were 
analyzed in terms of agreement among the 
following three groups in each school: 
aduinistrators, core teachers, and 
non-core teachers. The terms "low," 
"moderate," and "close" were used to ex- 
press the extent of agreement found. 
Responses of staff members revealed 
their perceptions of such aspects of the 
program as (1) type of core program in 
operation, (2) its aims and advantages, 
(3) how the program got started, (4) fac- 
tors seen as influential, (5) strengths 
and weaknesses, and (6) over-all judg- 
ments of the program. 


A brief description of each school . 


will indicate the essential features of 
the administrative procedure used to 
initiate and develop the core program 
and the extent of agreement among the 
groups as revealed by a comparison of 
their perceptions in the six categories 
listed above. 


School A 


School A is one of two junior high 
schools in a fairly large urban school 


system. There were thirty-eight teach- 
ers and administrators on the staff in 
the spring of 1954, when the data for 
this study were gathered. 


Preliminary planning for the begin- 
ning core program was initiated through 
fairly broad participation by adminis- 
trators and supervisors. In the initial 
planning teachers were involved only as 
respondents to a questionnaire circu- 
lated by the supervisory group. Combined 
classes began as individual teachers re- 
sponded favorably to requests from the 
principal that they teach these classes. 
The principal was seen by respondents as 
most influential in the decision to 
introduce combined classes. 


The teachers of combined classes were 
participating in regular group activi- 
ties related to the development of the 
program; however, the total faculty group 
was only slightly involved in the devel- 
opment of the program. There was within 
the total faculty some opposition to the 
program and some resentment to those who 
were participating in its development. 
No specific relationship was evident be- 
tween the system-wide in-service train- 
ing activities and the development of 
the combined classes in School A. 


Respondents' estimates of the time 
they were spending in curriculum work 
varied widely, with a sizeable number 
who said they were not involved in any 
kind of curriculum work. The two factors 
which were ranked highest as influences 
on the program were the principal's con- 
tact with teachers and administrators 
from other schools and the principal's 
attendance at conferences. Adminis- 
trative recognition for those who taught 
combined classes was seen by some re- 
spondents as a negative influence. 


In School A there was comparatively 
little agreement among administrators, 
teachers of combined classes, and other 
teachers as to the type of core program 
which the combined classes represented, 
strengths and weaknesses of the program, 
factors seen as influential, and over- 
all judgments of the program. Agreement 
was classified as low to moderate in the 
other two categories of perceptions. 


School B 


School B, with twenty-six teachers 
and administrators, is part of a twelve 
grade city school system. Preliminary 
planning for the program of combined 
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classes was initiated by a former prin- 
cipal. Extensive visiting in junior high 
schools had increased his interest in 
this kind of a program. According to 
several respondents, the preliminary 
planning period was characterized by a 
great deal of discussion and widespread 
participation by staff members. Follow- 
ing the preliminary period, a new prin- 
cipal took charge and the present pro- 
gram was put into operation during his 
first year in the school. 


Planning and evaluation of the program 
seems to have been carried on primarily 
through informal channels since the pro- 
gram began. There was no evidence that 
the system-wide program of in-service 
training had been concerned with the de- 
velopment of the combined classes nor 
did respondents mention any formal group 
activity within School B directed toward 
this purpose. Several respondents com- 
mented on the lack of group activity to 
advance the program. 


The continuation of the program of 
combined classes was viewed by some 
respondents as evidence of an adminis- 
trative commitment to this type of pro- 
gram. Other than in the preliminary 
planning, there was little evidence of 
any active participation in program 
development by administrators. 


In School B agreement among groups was 
low as to aims of the program, strengths 
and weaknesses, and over-all judgments. 
Agreement in the other three categories 
of perceptions was low to moderate. 


School C 


School C is a three-year junior high 
school in a suburban elementary school 
district. Its staff included twenty-four 
teachers and administrators. The present 
principal, who was in his first year in 
School C in 1953-54, the former princi- 
pal, and the superintendent had taken an 
active part in group activity related to 
the core program. Sixteen of twenty-two 
teachers mentioned the principal or 
superintendent as sources of help on 
instructional problems. 


Combined classes of English and social 
studies began with a few teachers when 
the school, which had been growing very 
rapidly, was smaller. From this begin- 
ning, the core program was developed by 
stages as major projects, such as plan- 
ning the language arts curriculum, were 
carried on in the eehool. The group of 
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core teachers and administrators working 
with them met frequently for planning, 
preparation of materials, discussion of 
problems, and evaluation. There had been 
an appreciable amount of total faculty 
participation in the development of 
the core program. Teacher recruitment 
procedures employed by the adminis- 
trators showed a concern for building 
and maintaining an effective group for 
cooperative work. 


Eighteen teachers in School C esti- 
mated they were spending an hour or more 
per week in curriculum activities. No 
teacher said that too much time was be- 
ing spent in curriculum work, while nine 
of the eighteen said more time was 
needed. 


In School C there was close agreement 
among administrators, core teachers, 
and non-core teachers as to the type of 
program, strengths and weaknesses, fac- 
tors seen as influential, and over-all 
judgments. 


School D 


School D serves one section of a 
fairly large industrial city. Eleven 
members of the eighth grade faculty 
and two administrators, the principal 
and the curriculum coordinator, were 
interviewed. 


It was decided, primarily by adminis- 
trators, before School D opened to plan 
a new over-all junior high school pro- 
gram for the new school. Teachers began 
to be involved before the building open- 
ed, both as individuals and as a group. 


The plan for the operation of the 
new school called for a great deal of 
teacher participation in curriculum de- 
velopment and administration of the 
school. Practices in School D from the 
beginning were seen as providing for a 
considerable amount of teacher partici- 
pation in program planning, discussion 
of problems, development of learning 
materials, and evaluation. 


The principal and the curriculum co- 
ordinator were involved actively in the 
group work. Several teachers mentioned 
these administrators as sources of help 
on instructional problems. Various sub- 
groups of the School D faculty met each 
morning before school for group plan- 
ning. All the teachers interviewed in 
School D estimated they were spending 
more than an hour a week in curriculum 
work. None felt this was too much. 
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In School D agreement was either 
close or moderate to close in all six 
categories of perceptions. 


Two Major Conclusions 


The findings of the study lead to two 
general conclusions which appear to be 
of particular significance for adminis- 
trators and others concerned with the 
revision of a school's curriculum. 


First, the group pattern of adminis- 
trative procedures is positively associ- 
ated with congruence of perceptions by 
administrators and teacher groups. The 
schools with the group pattern showed 
greater agreement among groups than the 
schools with the administrative pattern 
with respect to all the categories of 
perceptions which were studied. This 
finding is, in general, highly con- 
sistent with that tenet of theory which 
holds that curriculum revision, when 
viewed as a re-education of a school 
staff, is often accomplished most ef- 
fectively in a group setting. It clearly 
suggests that group work which is viewed 
as genuinely cooperative by partici- 
pants is an essential part of any ad- 
ministrative procedure designed to 
further curriculum revision projects. 


Second, it was found that partici- 
pation in group curriculum activities 
by administrators is associated with 
congruent perceptions. The two schools, 
C and D, which were seen as examples of 
the group pattern, were also schools in 
which there was continuous and active 
participation in group curriculum ac- 
tivities related to core development by 
administrators. In these schools, ad- 
ministrators were more frequently seen 
as sources of help on instructional 
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problems than in Schools A and B. The 
fundamental importance of administrative 
support was illustrated by the fact that 
only in School B, in which there was 
little evidence of current adminis- 
trative support, was the program viewed 
by staff members as static. 


In closing, there needs to be a word 
of caution regarding the findings of 
this study. These findings, which have 
been drawn from an intensive study of a 
small number of cases, are not presented 
primarily as guides to practice, for 
many obstacles to their uncritical ap- 
plication are apparent. For example, the 
extent to which the second finding could 
be applied depends very largely on the 
personalities of the administrators and 
their characteristic ways of working 
with people. Yet it seems that findings 
of this kind, when used by the thought- 
ful administrator as bases for a criti- 
cal examination of his particular situ- 
ation, can be very helpful in planning 
curriculum révision. 


the administrative pattern and the group pattern 
are based to some extent on B.O. Smith, W.O. Stanley, 
and J.H. Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum Develop- 
ment (New York: World Book Co., 1950), pp. 622-30. 


2Devid M. Jackson, "Staff Perceptions of Developing 
Core Programs," (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, De- 
partment of Fducation, University of Chicago, 1956). 


3R.C. Faunce and N.L. Bossing, Developing the Core 
Curriculum (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951), 
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‘David M. Jackson, "Development of a Measure of 
Orientation Toward Core and Subject Curriculum Theo- 
ries," School Review, LXIV (September, 1956), 250-55. 


revision in your school? 


curriculum development? 


1. What persons or groups provide initiative for curric(lum JAN Pana 


2. To what extent are both administrators and teachers involved in 
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